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HLLUSTRATED BY 


dam Daggett looked as though a thunderbolt had 

struck him. “Twenty-six thousand, four hundred 

little boys and girls?” the president of Daggett 
Petroleum, central offices Fort Worth, repeated unbe- 
lievingly. “You mean to tell me over twenty-six thou- 
sand kids own that property?” 

“Approximately,” James O’Connor said. “Give or 
take a dozen.” He watched the bushy eyebrows lower 
in a threatened storm and hurried on. “It all happened 
because Sprague and Doyle make that breakfast food. 
S. & D. Toastie Wheats.” O’Connor was a lean, easy- 
tempered young man, who had been with the com- 
pany’s legal department for the past five years. “Right 
months ago, twenty-six thousand, four hundred eager 
kids tore the tops off twenty-six thousand, four hundred 
boxes of Toastie Wheats and mailed them to the com- 
pany. In exchange, each one of the kids got a Ranger 
90 
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badge and a genuine deed to one square foot of Texas.” 

Daggett was beginning to understand. He closed his 
eyes. “And naturally, Sprague and Doyle made out the 
deeds to a strip of land between their ranches. They 
probably thought it was cute, at the time.” 

O’Connor nodded. “A strip of land one mile long 
and five feet wide. It cuts right across the valley. There’s 
no way around it.” 

Daggett rose from his desk and began pacing the 
floor. “We can’t negotiate with twenty-six thousand kids 
for permission to run our pipeline across their prop- 
erty. We'll just go ahead and do it anyway. Who'll know 
the difference?” 

O’Connor shook his head. “Sprague and Doyle were 
nice about letting us run through their own land, but 
they figure this is different. They think it would be 
bad public relations to let us (Continued on page 109) 
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A Square Foot of Texas 


use the land without the kids’ permis- 
sion, The boys and girls might take it 
into their little heads to boycott Toastie 
Wheats if they ever found out.” 

Daggett rubbed his forehead irritably. 
“Tt’s impossible to trace so many kids. 
Sprague and Doyle ought to know that.” 

O'Connor agreed. “I know. But I’ve 
come up with the solution. First of all, 
we don’t need the whole strip. All we 
want is about a twenty-foot section for 
our pipe to cross.” 

Daggett found some comfort in that. 
“But that still means we've got to get 
in touch with a hundred boys and girls. 
A hundred kids scattered all over the 
country. Maybe Hawaii and Alaska.” 

O’Connor consulted a small note- 
book. “I went to the county clerk’s of- 
fice and did some checking. I discovered 
a twenty-one-foot section of that land 
that should simplify matters consider- 
ably, All the one hundred and five boys 
who own it have the same address.” 

Daggett raised an inquiring eyebrow. 

O’Connor smiled. “It’s an orphan 
asylum in Waterford, Wisconsin.” 

Slowly Daggett broke into a grin. 
“Perfect. We ought to be able to handle 
that, easily.” 

O’Connor thought so, too. 

Daggett handed him a cigar. “Take 
the first plane out of here, and buy that 
land outright. We won’t have any trou- 
ble in the future, that way. Be generous 
with the ice cream, chocolate, and 
things like that, and remember that 
every day that pipeline is delayed, it 
costs the company thousands of dol- 
lars,” 


(CONNOR landed at General Mitch- 

ell Field early the next morning and 
rented a car. He drove approximately 
forty miles west, until he found a 
pleasant town with winding, tree-shaded 
streets. He located the group of old but 
sturdy buildings that comprised the 


‘Waterford Orphan Asylum. 


The girl in the reception office di- 
tected him to a door at the end of the 
corridor. “Mr. Swenson is on vacation, 
but I’m sure Miss Morgan will be able 
to help you.” 

Miss Lyris Morgan proved to be 
about twenty-seven, with raven hair and 
large dark eyes. Her smile was pleasant, 
but businesslike. She listened attentively 
while O’Connor explained his predica- 
ment and then nodded. “Yes. I remem- 
ber the time quite well. We had to save 
over one hundred box tops before we 
could send for the deeds and badges. 
You can’t play favorites in an orphan- 
a e,” 

“O'Connor agreed. “Of course not.” 
He thought her clear, cameo skin could 
stand just a touch of Texas sun. 

Miss Morgan was thoughtful for a 
moment. “You'll have to see Alfred.” 

O’Connor brought his mind back to 
the subject. “Alfred?” 

“Yes. He has all the deeds. Because 
of his Lederhosen, you know.” 


(Continued from page 90) 


O'Connor rubbed an ear lobe. 
“Lederhosen?” 

Miss Morgan nodded. “Those. short 
leather pants. Alfred is from Liechten- 
stein.” 

O’Connor tried again. “Liechten- 
stein?” 

“Well, yes—and no,” Miss Morgan 
said. “That’s what complicates Alfred’s 
case. He was visiting this country with 
his grandfather when the old man died. 
As far as we have been able to de- 


.termine, Alfred has no living relatives, 


either here or in Europe. To make mat- 
ters even more difficult, he claims that 
we can’t send him back to Liechten- 
stein because he’s a citizen of the United 
States. According to Alfred, his parents 
were in this country when he happened 
to be born. All this involves quite a bit 
of checking, both here and overseas, 
before we ‘can determine whether that 
is true or not.” 

O’Connor managed to understand 
that, but he went back a bit. “What 
about the Lederhosen?” 

Miss Morgan smiled. “Alfred let each 
of the boys wear them for an hour, 
That’s how he accumulated all the 
deeds. That was his charge for the 
privilege.” 
[N THE corridor, a bell shrilled, and 

O’Connor was startled by the sudden 
rush of small, shouting boys past the 
open door. 

Miss Morgan got quickly to her feet. 
“The boys are having recess now. I’ll 
see if I can catch Alfred.” 

She was back in two minutes with a 
somewhat reluctant eleven-year-old boy 
with short blond hair. O’Connor had 
half expected him to be in Lederhosen, 
but the boy was wearing blue jeans. 

Alfred’s eyes strayed to the broad- 
brimmed hat on O’Connor’s lap, and his 
solemn face lighted with interest. “You 
are from Texas?” 

“That’s right, son.” 

“And you have come to adopt me?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“No, Alfred,” Miss Morgan said 
gently. “Mr. O’Connor has come to see 
you about your land.” 

“Oh,” Alfred said in a small voice. 
Then he nodded gravely. “I am the 
owner of one hundred and five square 
feet of Texas.” 

O’Connor smiled. “T’ll tell you what 
I'll do, son. T’ll give you a dollar for 
every square foot you have.” 

Alfred’s face became meditative. 
“You have seen my land?” 

“Ves,” 

“It. is rich land?” 

“Well, no,” O’Connor said truthfully. 
“Grazing land, and pretty poor at that.” 

Alfred rubbed his chin with a slightly 
dirty hand. “Yet you offer one dollar 
a square foot?” He turned to Miss 
Morgan. “Perhaps there is oil under my 
land.” 

Miss Morgan regarded O’Connor 
with a trace of suspicion. 


“No, Alfred,” O’Connor said. “There 
is no oil under your land.” 

Alfred folded his arms. “Then why 
do you want this property?” 

O’Connor explained. 

Alfred’s eyes strayed to O’Connor’s 
hat. “I must think this over. A few days, 
perhaps.” 

O’Connor took a deep breath and 
turned to Miss Morgan. “I think I’d 
better deal directly with you. I assume 
that this institution is Alfred’s guard- 
ian?” 

Miss Morgan was almost shocked. 
“You expect me to go over Alfred’s 
head in this matter? I wouldn’t think 
of such a thing.” 

“I don’t think I’m being unreason- 
able,” O’Connor said defensively. “I 
simply want a right of way through a 
measly one hundred and five square 
feet.” 

“Besides,” Miss Morgan said stiffly, 
“there remains the question of who ac- 
tually is Alfred’s guardian. This re- 
volves around Alfred’s citizenship.” She 
turned to Alfred. “You may go now. I 
want you to think about Mr. O’Connor’s 
offer, but don’t allow yourself to be 
pressured into anything. Make up your 
mind for yourself.” When Alfred was 
gone, Miss Morgan shook her head. 
“Alfred’s been a little lonelier than 
most of the boys here. His parents died 
when he was only a year old, and he’s 
had nobody but his grandfather.” 

O’Connor rose and smiled down at 
Miss Morgan. “I was wondering what 
you might be doing this evening. I have 
an offer.” 

Miss Morgan concentrated on mak- 
ing unnecessary notes on the margin 
of a paper on her desk. “I have several 
appointments this evening.” 

O’Connor noticed her slight flush and 
grinned. “I'll ask again tomorrow.” 


E WAS opening the door of his car 
when Alfred trotted up. “You are a 
cowboy?” Alfred asked. 

“No, son. A lawyer.” O’Connor read 
the disappointment on Alfred’s face. 
“But I did some fence riding when 
I was working my way through col- 
lege.” 

Alfred’s interest revived. “What was 
the name of your horse?” 

“It was a jeep.” Then, seeing that 
he was letting the boy down, he felt im- 
pelled to add more. “But I’ve ridden 
horses lots of times.” It had been six 


years since he had actually mounted. 


one, and even then, his descent had been 
hasty and involuntary. 

“I have studied all about Texas,” 
Alfred said. “Ever since I was but a 
little boy. Ask me questions about his- 
tory, if you like.” 

O’Connor rubbed his head. “When 
was the siege of the Alamo?” 

“Eighteen thirty-six,” Alfred said 
swiftly. “February twenty-third to 
March sixth.” 

“Good,” O’Connor said. I wonder if 
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that’s right, he thought uneasily. I could 
have sworn it was in the 1860s. 

“Now I own part of Texas,” Alfred 
said proudly. “Admitted on December 
twenty-nine, eighteen forty-five.” He 
pointed to one of the boys on the base- 
ball diamond. “Henry is getting adopted 
soon. What a pity. He will live only in 
West Allis.” He sighed heavily. 

O’Connor felt generous. “It can’t be 
so bad in West Allis.” 

Alfred shook his head. “I have seen 
West Allis. Ranch houses, but no 
ranches.” He glanced covertly at O’Con- 
nor. “You have a wife?” 

“No.” 

“Then you must still be looking.” 

The recess bell rang, and Alfred ran 
back into the building. 


AFTER registering in a small hotel on 
Main Street, O’Connor put in a 
long-distance call to Daggett. 

“Good to hear from you,” Daggett 
said briskly. “I assume that everything 
is settled?” 

“Not quite. There’s been a slight 
delay.” 

“Some of the boys been adopted and 
hard to trace? That it? Get on it right 
away. Time costs money.” 

“It isn’t that. One boy owns the 
whole lot. He bought up all the deeds. 
In a manner of speaking.” 

Daggett chuckled. “Clever boy. Got 
a great future.” 

“He’s stubborn about selling.” 

Daggett chuckled again. “Trying to 
hold us up, eh?” 

“In a way.” 

“Well, don’t bother me with the de- 
tails,” Daggett said. “Just get the job 
done, and get it done in a hurry.” 

“Yes, sir,” O’Connor said. “I’ll take 
care of everything tomorrow.” 

Over dinner, O’Connor reflected on 
the situation. I’ve been too direct, he 
thought. What does a little boy in an 
orphanage want? Obviously, to get out. 
A picnic? A fishing trip? O’Connor 
nodded. That was it. Take him out for 
an afternoon. Soften him up. Whip out 
a fountain pen at just the right moment. 
Getting Alfred’s consent was the most 
important thing. Later, he could deal 
with the guardian, whether that was the 
State of Wisconsin or the principality 
of Liechtenstein. 

O’Connor was satisfied with himself 
as he drove to the orphanage early the 
next afternoon. In the rear of his car 
were two spinning rods, a well-filled 
lunch basket, and a tackle box. 

Miss Morgan met him in the corridor 
of the main building. She seemed a bit 
bewildered. “I let Alfred make a phone 
call this morning. He said he wanted 
some advice from Mr. Erhardt.” 

“Who’s Erhardt?” 

“He owns the meat market at Fifth 
and Main. Also, I just found out that 
he’s something of an official, He and 
Alfred have been conferring in my 
office for the last hour.” 

Inside Miss Morgan’s office, O’Con- 
nor was mildly startled to see that Al- 
fred was wearing his Lederhosen. 

A stout, pleasant-faced man in his 


sixties rose from his chair and bowed 
slightly. “I am Franz Erhardt, consul 
for Liechtenstein in that part of the 
state which is not Milwaukee.” 

O’Connor regarded him skeptically. 

Erhardt evidently read his mind. He 
smiled cheerfully. “I am a butcher, 
too, but also I represent Liechtenstein. 
It is for no pay; but then, in thirty years 
as consul, I have never had to do any 
work.” His blue eyes sparkled amiably. 
“I represent Alfred in his difficulties if 
it is decided that he is truly from 
Liechtenstein. I will see that he is pro- 
tected in his dealings with big, soulless 
companies.” 

“It’s only a small section of land,” 
O’Connor said, with a touch of asperity. 
“Why make a Supreme Court case out 
of it?” 

Erhardt touched his full gray mus- 
tache. “We cannot be too careful. For 
instance, this pipe you plan to put on 
Alfred’s land. You do not say whether 
it is to be vertical or horizontal.” 

O’Connor blinked. . 

“Aha,” Erhardt said genially. “Per- 
haps a mere technicality. Or perhaps 
you will fool us. We think the pipe is 
to be horizontal and flow oil over Al- 
fred’s land; but all the time maybe you 
plan to make the pipe vertical, and 
therefor you are in fact drilling for oil.” 
Erhardt smiled at Miss Morgan. “In 
the old days, I was going to be a 
lawyer. I think of everything.” 

O’Connor controlled his temper. “I'll 
see that everything is made clear, Hori- 
zontal only.” 

Erhardt rubbed his chin thoughtfully 
and studied O’Connor. “But perhaps we 
approach this matter too much from 
mistrust and antagonism. We need rap- 
port between parties.” He stared at the 
ceiling for a moment. “Ah! I have it. 
Why do not you and Alfred have a 
man-to-man talk? Go someplace. Relax. 
It is a fine afternoon.” 

O’Connor’s face cleared. “A brilliant 
idea.” 

Erhardt beamed. “I will get you 
fishing poles. A lunch. basket.” 

O’Connor cleared his throat. “I just 
happen to have those things in my car.” 

Miss Morgan was doubtful. “I really 
don’t know if regulations would permit 
me to let you take Alfred out alone.” 

Erhardt waved aside the objection. 
“Go with them. This I would do myself, 
but I must get back to the shop.” 


push a half hour later, O’Connor 
turned his car into a sheltered lane 
that wound down to the bank of a small 
river. 

Alfred got out of the car and filled his 
lungs. “In Liechtenstein we have out- 
doors like this, too. But closer together.” 

The three of them carried the lunch 
basket and fishing equipment to a clear- 
ing a hundred yards upstream. 

Alfred took the spinning rod O’Con- 
nor put together for him and disap- 
peared around a bend. O’Connor had 
the urge to keep close to him, but he 
decided not to press things. There 
would be time for talk later in the after- 
noon. 


by MAXINE DAVIS 


Fatigue bleaches the zest 
out of life for everyone 
from time to time. Not the 
pleasant weariness that 
oa follows physical exercise 
or the understandable kind that comes 
with convalescence but the sort that makes 
you wake up thinking, “Another day to 
live through!” Mole-hills seem mountains, 
nothing’s exhilarating. Why? 

It could come from some physical or emo- 
tional ailment. To be on the safe side one 
should ask the doctor. Chances are it’s 
nervous fatigue. 

This is the season for it, But Spring is 
almost here, and every woman needs her 
usual vitality, energy and bounce. There’s 
so much to do—housecleaning to begin, 
children’s clothes to ready for milder days, 
early garden chores to start. How is she 
going to cope when it’s an effort even to 
put on a little lipstick? 

The answer used to be, ‘“Take a tonic.” 
Today, however, it is ‘‘Take BEXEL 
SPECIAL FORMULA.” 

People have long tended to sustain vague 
disabilities at winter’s end which can be 
the result of vitamin deficiency. 
Doctors called this condition “spring 
sickness,” and prescribed various concoc- 
tions they labelled “tonics.” 

Modern woman can have the same 

trouble of vitamin deficiency. To recharge 
her system, to regain her normal vim and 
vigor she needs a proper diet and tonic- 
type BEXEL SPECIAL FORMULA. 
This preparation has been scientifically 
compounded in McKesson & Robbins’ 
laboratories in order to meet this special 
situation. It contains five times the adult 
daily iron requirement and is especially 
recommended for women—and others— 
who need that extra iron. (Iron is the 
vital mineral which builds up rich, red 
blood.) It also contains vitamins Bi, Bz, 
Be, and By, all necessary for healthy 
nerves, for stimulating that reluctant ap- 
petite, and—very important—for assimi- 
lating iron. If you need vitamins, one 
capsule a day makes all the difference in 
the world in health and well-being. 

The housewife is not the only person who 
needs plenty of vitamins and minerals, 
however. Everybody, of every age, from 
the baby to his grandfather requires them. 
So remember: Just make sure! 

There’s a member of the BEXEL family of 
fine vitamins designed to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of every member of 
your family. © McKesson & Robbins 
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O’Connor cast for half an hour with- 
out success, then joined Miss Morgan 
near the riverbank. “Where’s Alfred?” 

She put down her book. “I haven’t 
seen him since we got here.” 

O’Connor watched a wisp of her dark 
hair stir in the breeze. “This is no way 
for Alfred and me to achieve rapport.” 
He relaxed on one elbow. “However, 
at the moment, I don’t particularly 
care whether Alfred comes back here 
or not.” 


Miss Morgan smiled. “Then it might 


be a long time before you get his land.” 


(CONNOR chewed on a blade of 

grass and watched her. “For myself, 
I wouldn’t care how long it takes. I find 
things interesting here. But the com- 
pany I work for has forty miles of pipe- 
line waiting to be connected on Alfred’s 
property.” 

“Alfred will come around eventually. 
He seems to be quite taken with you.” 

“With Texas, you mean.” 

Miss Morgan shook her head. “I’m 
sure he’d like you even if you weren’t 
from Texas.” 

O’Connor grinned. “I hope every- 
body feels the same way.” 

Miss Morgan colored faintly. She 
decided to look at the river. “Mr. Er- 
hardt has been trying to adopt Alfred.” 

O’Connor considered that. “He and 
the boy appear to get along well.” 

“But I’m afraid it can’t be done. Mr. 
Erhardt is over sixty, and the placement 
board wouldn’t consider him for that 
reason.” 

“Y wouldn’t worry too much about 
Alfred. He’ll be adopted by someone. 
He’s a nice kid. Maybe a little stub- 
born and suspicious, though.” 

Miss Morgan sighed. “We’ve had 
several offers to take him, but he’s re- 
fused even to be interested.” 

O’Connor watched a turtle slide off a 
rock and into the water. “In some ways, 
Alfred reminds me a lot of myself 
when I was a boy. Without the Leder- 
hosen, of course. I was about the stub- 
bornest boy in Texas when I made up 
my mind about anything.” 

Alfred appeared from a clump of 
bushes. “I have caught nothing. Now 
I am hungry.” Alfred finished one sand- 
wich in short order and reached for 
another. “I have made up my mind 
about my land.” 

O’Connor waited expectantly. “Name 
a price. I'm prepared to be generous.” 

“I do not want money,” Alfred said 
solemnly. He put one arm over a bare 
knee and chewed on his sandwich. “I 
wish to give my one hundred and five 
square feet of Texas to my parents.” 

“But, Alfred,” Miss Morgan began, 
“you haven’t—” 

“To my parents who adopt me,” Al- 
fred said. “And they can give it away 
or sell it, as they wish.” : 

O’Connor felt an uneasy premoni- 
tion. “Alfred, I think they’d prefer 
something more portable. Like money. 
Shall we say five hundred dollars?” 

Alfred’s eyes went to O’Connor. “I 
would like to be adopted by a father 
who is six feet tall.” 


O’Connor smiled stiffly. “I’m only 
five feet eleven and three quarters.” 

“Approximately,” Alfred amended. 

O’Connor played an ace. “Yesterday 
I went through West Allis. I think I'll 
settle down there.” 

The sandwich stopped halfway to 
Alfred’s mouth. “Leave Texas?” He was 
aghast. 

“It’s been done. By a few perfectly 
sane people.” 

There was half a minute of silence. 
Then Alfred sighed. “West Allis is not 
so bad if you are with your parents.” 

“I’m single,” O’Connor said, with a 
touch of desperation. “I couldn’t adopt 
anyone.” 

Alfred hesitated a moment and then 
looked at Miss Morgan. “But this could 
be changed. Miss Morgan is single, 
too.” 

Miss Morgan’s eyes widened. “Al- 
fred!” 

O’Connor had trouble with his voice. 
“This is nothing but blackmail.” 

Alfred was somewhat disconcerted 
by their reaction. “I do not think it 
would be bad. We will all be happy to- 
gether. I do not give up my land other- 
wise.” There were both hope and worry 
on his face. “It is agreed?” 

“Of course not,” O’Connor snapped. 
“It’s the most ridiculous thing I ever 
heard of.” 

Miss Morgan stood up. “Of course 
it’s ridiculous. But there’s no need to 
use that tone of voice and accuse the 
boy of blackmail.” 

“Please,” Alfred pleaded, “do not 
argue. I have not planned on this.” 

O’Connor glared at him. “Don’t tell 
me there’s something you haven't 
planned.” His eyes narrowed as he re- 
membered Alfred’s conference with Mr. 
Erhardt. “Or did you have somebody 
to help you do the planning?” 

Miss Morgan stiffened. “Are you in- 
sinuating that Alfred and I cooked this 
up together? I assure you I’m not that 
desperate for a husband.” 

O’Connor was about to explain his 
remark when suddenly it occurred to 
him that Miss Morgan might be the 
second half .of Alfred’s conspiracy. 

Miss Morgan read the suspicion on 
his face, and anger snapped in her eyes. 
“This picnic is over.” She turned 
abruptly and began walking up the 
slope. 

O’Connor picked up the rods and 
the quickly repacked lunch basket and 
stalked grimly after her. “I agree en- 
tirely.” He crossed over the brow of the 
slope and stopped in his tracks. 


LFRED came to a halt beside him, 
puffing slightly. “I believe you have 
a flat tire, Mr. O’Connor. Left front.” 
“Thank you,” O’Connor said dryly. 
“T never would have noticed it myself.” 
Alfred hovered over O’Connor as he 
jacked up the front of the car. “I can be 
useful. I can hold the bolts so that 
they do not get lost.” 
“Never mind,” O’Connor said gruffly. 
“I will bring the spare tire,” Alfred 
said eagerly. He ran to the rear of 
the car and wrestled the spare out of the 


trunk. He gave it a push, and it prompt- 
ly lurched out of control. 

O’Connor made a desperate dive for 
the tire and sprawled on his face. He 
watched with resigned fascination as 
the tire gained momentum and bounced 
down the slope. At the bottom, it ca- 
reered off a rock, bounded into the alr, 
and dropped into the river. 

Alfred’s voice was small. “I will get 
it, Mr. O’Connor. It will take but a 
moment.” He ran down to the water. 

Miss Morgan said indignantly to 
O’Connor, “You can’t let him try it. 
He’s too small to carry that tire back 
here, and there’s no telling how deep 
the water is.” 

O’Connor sighed and got to his feet. 

Alfred was already in the water up to 
his chest when O’Connor arrived. The 
boy’s head disappeared beneath the 
water as he bent down for the tire. 

O’Connor walked grimly into the 
river and pried a sputtering Alfred loose 
from the tire. He carried him to the 
bank and set him down in front of Miss 
Morgan. “Keep him here before he 
does anything else wrong. That’s all I 
ask.” 

Alfred’s face was completely sub- 
dued as he watched O’Connor recover 
the tire and slosh ashore. 

Twenty minutes later, O’Connor was 
driving back to the orphanage. 

“Can't you say something kind to 
him?” Miss Morgan demanded from the 
rear seat of the car. 

O’Connor glanced at the rear-view 
mirror. Alfred was sitting next to her, 
huddled in a blanket, his eyes downcast. 
“The kindest thing I can do is remain 
silent.” 

“Then you might as well go back to 
Texas,” Miss Morgan said emphatically. 
“You're not going to get Alfred’s land.” 

“At the moment, I don’t give a hoot 
about it,” O’Connor said fiercely. “I’ll 
probably get fired, but that doesn’t worry 
me now, either.” . ; 


O'CONNOR dropped them off at the 

orphanage and then drove to his 
hotel. He took off his wet clothes and 
showered. 

At five-thirty his phone rang. 

“I’ve been expecting a call from you 
all day,” Daggett said petulantly. 
“What’s the trouble up there?” 

“Tm doing the best I can.” 

“Don’t tell me a little boy is out- 
smarting you. How much does he 
want?” 

“It’s not a question of money.” 

“Then what is it?” Daggett demanded 
impatiently. 

“He wants to be adopted.” 

“Well, see that somebody adopts 


him,” Daggett snapped. “We can’t let a | 


five-foot section of pipe hold us up for- 
ever.” 

“But he wants to be adopted by me.” 

Daggett was silent for fifteen seconds. 
“Is that the only way he'll sign over the 
land?” 

“Right.” 

There was another silence. “Son,” 
Daggett said persuasively, “you'd be do- 
ing it for the firm.” 
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“No,” O’Connor said firmly. “Never.” 

“There’s something wrong with the 
boy?” 

“There’s nothing wrong with him. 
He’s strong. Healthy.” 

“Then what’s holding you up?” 

“I simply don’t like to be forced into 
anything.” 

Daggett’s voice carried a different 
note. “If I have to send someone else 
there to do the job, it means that I 
figure you aren’t exactly indispensable, 
If you know what I mean.” 

In the evening, after dinner, O’Con- 
nor returned to his hotel room and 
brooded. I can’t give up and go home, 
he thought glumly; but on the other 
hand, I don’t see that there’s much else 
I can do. 

The memory of Alfred, small and 
despairing and wet, came back to him, 
and he felt guilty. Perhaps he had been 
too gruff. After all, the boy had been 
eager and willing to help. But still, a 
man has the right to choose his own 
wife, O’Connor thought irritably. To 
have his own children. 

True, he admitted to himself, they 
could still have their own. O’Connor 
abruptly stopped the turn of his 
thoughts. He ground out his cigarette. 
Tomorrow Vi have one more try with 
that stubborn kid. 

At ten the next morning, he drove 
to the orphanage. 

Miss Morgan’s face showed unhap- 
piness. She handed him a thick manila 
envelope. “This is for you.” 

He took the package. “What is it?” 

“It’s from Alfred. I think I can guess 
what it is.” 

O’Connor opened the envelope and 
pulled out a stack of impressive’ one- 
page deeds. He read the note clipped to 
the first one. 

“DeaR Mr. O'Connor: 

“Here are the deeds to my land in 
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Texas, and I have signed them over to 
you. I do not want you to be fired, and 
I do not want money. 

“I let the air out of your tire: yes- 
terday, because I was going to prove 
how useful I can be by helping fix it. 

“T am sorry. 

“I was born in Liechtenstein. I will 
go back. 

“Good-by, 
“ALFRED” 

O’Connor handed the note to Miss 
Morgan. 

She looked up after a moment. “I 
guess that ends it,” she said quietly. 

O’Connor felt uncomfortable. “Yes. 
These are what I came for.” 

They avoided each other’s eyes. ‘ 

“Of course, Ill see that Alfred gets 
five hundred dollars,” O’Connor said. 
“Make it a thousand.” 

“I don’t think it matters to Alfred.” 

“I guess not.” O’Connor shrugged 
helplessly. “Somehow, I feel—” 

Miss Morgan sighed. “So do I.” 


HE recess bell rang, and they waited 

while the boys charged down the 
stairs and out into the yard. 

There was a short silence, and then 
they heard footsteps slowly descending 
the stairs. They waited, watching the 
open office door, but the footsteps 
faded. 

O’Connor cleared his throat. “Some- 
how, I feel that was Alfred.” 

They went to the window. 

Alfred was approached by a group of 
boys. He shook his head and walked 
away from them. 

O’Connor attempted a smile. “I guess 
he doesn’t want to play baseball today.” 

Alfred moved to the shade of one of 
the big oaks. He clasped his hands be- 
hind him and stared morosely at the 
ground, 

O’Connor scowled thoughtfully. “The 
boy’s intelligent. He’d have to be to 
think of that scheme all by himself.” 

Miss Morgan was pensive. “Perhaps 
Mr. Erhardt helped him just a little bit.” 

“But I don’t like to be rushed into 
things,” O’Connor said. 

Miss Morgan agreed. “Of course not. 
Neither do I.” She sighed. “I wish there 
were something I could do for Alfred.” 

O’Connor pondered for an important 
ten seconds. “I suppose there’s some- 
thing we could both do. We could let 
nature sort of take its course.” 

Faint color came into Miss Morgan’s 
cheeks. “That might take time.” 

“I have a vacation coming up. I be- 
lieve 'll spend it here.” 

Miss Morgan kept her eyes on the 
yard outside, but a smile came to her 
lips. “I’m sure you'd like it. Perhaps I 
could show you some points of interest.” 

O’Connor pulled open the window. 
“Alfred!” he called. 

It took a moment for the sound of 
his voice to penetrate Alfred’s somber 
preoccupation. He looked up and saw 
them, smiling at the open window. His 
face lighted up. “Yes, Mr. O’Connor. I 
will be right there.” He came toward 
them as fast as he could run. 

THE END 


